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WHY NO PEACE WITH JAPAN? 
by Kiyoshi K. Kawakami 





1945. At that time few would have suggested that three years later 
there would still be no treaty of peace between the United States and 
this defeated enemy. 


Well over a year ago, in May, 1947, General Douglas MacArthur pub- 
licly stated that his mission as Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers 
was practically completed and that Japan was ready for peace. Much the 
same view was then expressed by high officials of the State Department. 
Now all this is forgotten, and responsible Americans here and in Tokyo 
fight shy of the problem of peace with Japan. Why this change? 

The answer is not far to seek. To put it bluntly, the military 
high command is fearful that the cold war with Soviet Russia may sud- 
denly turn "hot" and that the time may come when the United States may 
have to use Japan as its first line of defense across the Pacific. 

In HUMAN EVENTS for May 5, 1948, I described Korea as a potential 
Soviet springboard directed against Japan. But Korea is not the only 
Red springboard so directed. Thanks to American generosity, or short- 
sightedness, at Yalta and Potsdam, Russia obtained Saghalien, the Kurile 
Islands and practical control of Manchuria -- all excellent jumping-off 
points from Siberia to Japan. Thus Japan is effectively flanked by 
Russia on the North and West. 

To offset the strategical consequences of these territorial con— 
cessions, the United States now finds itself confronted with the neces— 
sity of using Japan as a base of operation or counteroffensive against 
Russia in the event of war. Japan itself has become a potential Ameri-— 
can springboard directed against Russia. 

This, as I see it, is the real reason why the Administration has 
changed its mind about peace with Japan. For peace might require not 
merely the withdrawal of American troops but also demolition of the 
great air bases built by the army of occupation in various parts of 
Japan. It could also require the obliteration of the Japanese naval 
bases and navy yards, whi¢h strangely remained unscathed through the war. 
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Few Americans have stopped to reflect why Hiroshima was wiped out 
by an atomic bomb while the great naval base of Kure nearby was not 


molested == or why Nagasaki was similarly blasted while another great 
naval base, Sasebo, not far from the razed city, was never attacked -- 
or why the naval base of Yokosuka went immune from all aerial assaults 
while the neighboring city of the same name was almost destroyed. 

The demolition of these naval bases in the middle stages of the 
Pacific War might have broken Japanese morale almost as effectively as 
the atomic pulverization of Hiroshima and Nagasaki at the eleventh hour, 
when Japan had all but decided to surrender. More important, the bomb- 
ing of the naval bases would have been legitimate, both morally and mil- 
itarily. Hiroshima, on the contrary, has troubled many Americans. 

Is it possible that even in those early days, when President 
Roosevelt was bent upon appeasing Stalin, American strategists envis- 
aged the time when they might have to use those Japanese bases against 
the very nation their Commander in Chief was trying so hard to please? 
Certainly, with world peace trembling in the balance, those bases today 
loom very important in American military eyes. 

As for the American air bases in Japan, they cannot be maintained 
after peace on the pretense that they are commercial, for most of them 
are located at strategic points which have no relation to commercial 
needs. Incidentally, these and other American military installations 
have consumed much of Japan's critical, scarce materials, sorely needed 
for normal industrial purposes. 

In accordance with the Potsdam Declaration, Japan has been effec- 
tively disarmed. Furthermore, under the new Constitution, Japanese 
governments are pledged to permanent disarmament and eternal renuncia- ~- 
tion of war. There will be no harm now in divulging, what everybody 
privately concedes, that this pacifist Constitution was practically 
ordained by General MacArthur's headquarters; it was a gift of the 
American Government to the Japanese people. 

As a corollary to the pacifism thus enunciated Washington should, 
before this, have given a lead to other capitals by proclaiming Japan 
permanently neutral and inviolable in the event of war between its 
neighbors. Indeed; the United States should never have built those 
strategic air bases in Japan. If America is true to the idealism its 
efficials have been preaching to the Japanese, then America should vol- 
untarily destroy those bases as a step towards the peace with Japan 
which is now long overdue. 
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It may be argued, and with reason, that Japan's neutrality would 
not be respected by Russia any more than Belgian neutrality was, in two 
wars, respected by Germany. But there is a measure of difference 
petween an armed Belgium and a disarmed Japan. Should Russia invade a 
defenseless Japan, neutralized under American leadership, both Toyko 
and Washington would be in a strong moral position, and Moscow would 
stand convicted at the bar of free public opinion. Moral principles and 
the power of idealism are not entirely dead, even in this post-war 
period when the Atlantic Charter is mocked, and the "Four Freedoms” cast 
to the four winds. 

On the other hand, the presence of American armaments in Japan is 
a virtual invitation to Russia to attack that country the moment the 
cold war ceases to be cold. In the end the armed protection of the 
United States may prove more disastrous to Japan than absolute absence 
of military defense. An undefended Japan could teach Russia the Tol- 
stoian doctrine of non-resistance. 

Japan under occupation is not the mistress of its own destiny. If 
requested by President and Senate, the Japanese Government would doubt- 
less sign a treaty entrusting its defense to the military might of the 
United States. And there is a not inconsiderable number of Japanese -- 
ex-soldiers, ultranationalists, dissolved and purged Zaibatsu -=- who 
see their country's and their own resurgence in Japan's fighting on the 
winning -- that is the American -- side, in the event of war between 
the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R. 

But such reactionaries are a small minority. Most Japanese are 
now ardently for peace and neutrality. Which type of Japanese thinking 
should: America encourage?. The question. is no sooner asked than 
answered. 

It seems evident that if America's associates in the Pacific War 
were convinced of the genuineness of American idealism, they would 
gladly join hands with Washington in calling a peace conference for 
Japan without further delay. Soviet Russia, which fought Japan for 
five days, would be the only exception. 

Japan's other neighbors, particularly China and the Philippines, 
seem to suspect that the United States cherishes a secret desire to 
rebuild Japan as a military nation with a view to making it a bulwark 
against Russia. Of late, Shanghai, Nanking and Peking have been the 
scenes of anti-American demonstrations staged by students and profes- 
sors who declared that America, making hay under the sun of occupation, 





is deliberately delaying peace with Japan. In the past, demonstrations 
of this nature have sometimes been inspired by Chinese officials for 


political effect abroad. 
IV 


But reparations constitute the major problem on which the Allied 
Nations must agree, at least in principle, before the meeting of a full 
peace conference. Russia has been demanding 15 per cent of reparations, 
to be taken from Japan proper. This is in addition to all the valuable 
Japanese industrial installations which the Soviet has already removed 
from Manchuria and North Korea. 

Naturally, the other Allied Nations insist that Moscow, having 
already taken more than it is entitled to, has no right to any further 
claim. To attain its objectives, the U. S. S. R., with the usual veto 
power, insists that major peace terms be settled by a Big Four confer- 
ence, consisting of the United States, Britain, China and itself -- the 
terms thus settled to be presented to a general conference of all the 
Allied Nations as a fait accompli. 





The United States has shown little interest in claiming repara- 
tions for itself. This is more altruistic than diplomatic. The United 
States made by far the greatest sacrifices and played the most 
important role in the subjugation of Japan. Therefore it is entitled to 
and should claim the lion's share in reparations from Japan. The Ameri- 
can Government need not actually take what it claims, but the claim 
would place Washington in a strong bargaining position in dealing with 
other claimants demanding more than seems equitable or fair. 

The solution of the reparation problem is prerequisite to all 
plans for Japan's economic recovery and reconstruction. In the words 


of the latest official American committee which has studied the Japanese 
situation on the spot: 


"The Japanese do not know which plants and which equip- 
ment will be left to them, so, within industries thought to 
be subject to reparations, incentive to restore and recon- 
struct is suppressed. Plants which are needed to bring about 
the recovery of Japan should be retained and only excess 
capacity removed. Otherwise the United States, which is now 
extending relief to Japan, would in reality be paying the 
reparations bill." 


Three years after surrender Japan is entitled to ask for peace. 
And with peace, Japan could become the springboard to the Asiatic con- 
tinent, not for the armed might of America, but for the political prin- 
ciples handed down by the founding fathers of the Republic. 
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By Frank C. Hanighen XS " 


licity typewriters =-=- an open split between the GOP Congress and candidate Dewey. 
Now that the Republican Party has emerged more united than ever from the Session, 
some Washington scribes have taken to a new line of speculation. They peer into 
the distant future and perceive an inevitable split between Dewey as President and 
a "reactionary" Congress, as Soon as the new Administration takes over. Such fore- 
podings, however, seem exaggerated for a number of reasons. 


For one thing, journalists these August days turn their backs on the deserted 
Capitol Hill and visit around downtown, where most of the officials consulted are 
naturally Administration supporters. The latter are very obliging with material 
discouraging to Republicans. Also, writers in an effort to be fair try to "bal- 
ance" the present lopsided political picture; this is very often a sound approach, 
and, in any case, is an old journalistic custom. Finally, some are already, for 
reasons of self-interest, seeking to encourage the creation of a bloc of GOP rebels 
in Congress. These reporters will no longer enjoy the information sources they had 
during the New Deal; and a "liberal" group on the Hill would presumably supply them 
with the kind of news they want. 


Those who try to appraise the future objectively find much reason to assume 
that at the outset, at least, harmony should reign between the GOP Executive and 
Legislative majority. It would be folly to deny that a split between the two could 
never occur. It seems reasonable, however, to allow for an initial "honeymoon". 
Moreover, if Taft could co-operate with Vandenberg, why should he not get along 
with Dewey? One GOP Senator, a friend of the Ohioan, remarked to us last week: 
"Taft will go all the way to co-operate with Dewey." As a matter of fact, the Sen- 
ate Majority Policy Committee (forum of differences) had much less trouble recon- 
ciling so-called "liberals" and so-called "standpatters" than is supposed. Its 
bitterest conflict, indeed, arose from the attitude of the military-minded Senator 
Gurney, not from the “liberals*. 


This is the history (to date) of atrial balloon. It was readied when White 
House advisers perceived that the spy probe was hurting Truman and that the GOP had 
successfully taken the offensive away from the Democrats. How to get it back -- 
was the subject of much discussion in the Administration. Soon the argument was 
made: to get at the "truth" of the spy matter, a nonpartisan commission of inquiry 
was needed == a body like the Royal Commission which delved into the same matter in 
Canada. Then the balloon was set afloat in Washington's rarefied atmosphere. 
Editorials were inspired in the press, columnists provided with subject matter for 
Some high-minded stuff. It was overlooked that there is no institution in this 
country enjoying the respect and authority of an ad_ hoc Royal Commission. Under our 
system primary reliance has always been placed on the Congressional inquiry. 
Moreover, during the past 16 years, the Executive has subverted the alternative 
procedure of a politically impartial investigation which had commenced to command 
much respect under the Hoover regime (for instance, the Wickersham Commission). 


But Senator Ferguson sighted the inflated object on August 12 and unlimbered 
his machine-gun. He expressed the doubt that any eminent man would care to lend his 
name to what he described as an expedition designed at. least to delay judgment until 
after the election, if not to whitewash it. Senator Milliken joined Ferguson by 
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ridiculing it from a legal standpoint. Milliken said that such a commission could * 
not operate without a grant of authority from Congress. All evidence, he said, : 
shows that the Executive™has no power to subpoena witnesses, take oaths, invoke 
perjury charges or cite for contempt. When the Roberts Commission to investigate 
the Pearl Harbor disaster was formed late in December 1941, the Executive had to 
Seek powers from Congress. Judge Hatton Summers, a recognized expert on Constitu- 
tional questions in the House, remarked that if the Roberts Commission was to func- 
tion effectively, it had to receive such powers from Congress. Senator Milliken 
described the dilemma: either the President would have to summon Congress back 
into Special Session to grant such powers; or an Executive-appointed commission 
would be powerless to conduct any real inquiry. At this point, former attorney 
Clark Clifford is reportedly pondering such considerations. The balloon, meanwhile, 
has disappeared. 


We talked the other day to a prominent Democratic politico who had just vis- 
ited the President. He told us that just before he entered the Presidential office 
one of the White House aides urged him to "try to buck him up". After talking to 
Mr. Truman, the politico allowed that the President did need "bucking up". It is 
believed that one of the causes of the Presidential despondency is his growing 
realization that the South will not "have to vote for him". For many months, White 
House advisers have been telling the President that "the Southern states will have 
to support you, they have nowhere else to go". 


This assurance now looks rather threadbare. Political observers are now eat- 
ing their words, admitting that they had underestimated the chances of the Dixie- 
crat movement. The fact is that today the Dixiecrats have the 28 electoral votes 
of three states -= Mississippi, Alabama and South Carolina. They are waging prom- 
ising battles for control of Texas, Georgia and Arkansas. And their influence in 
Virginia, North Carolina and Tennessee may make it impossible for the Truman 
Democrats to win in multi-party contests. 


One development in the past few days suggests that the Dixiecrat movement may 
have a wider scope than originally supposed. The Dixiecrats are considering a move 
to place their Party on the ballot in Minnesota. Indeed, there is no valid reason 
why they should not seek support outside the South. Due to some shrewd thinking by 
their leader, Governor Thurmond, they made their main principle state's rights, not 
white supremacy. This should give them a favorable entree into many Northern 
states where state or regional interests might provide vote-getting issues. It 
will be interesting to see if they really try to take advantage of such situations. 
In any case, the Dixiecrats seem to be going places. 


Once upon a time, there existed a school of liberal journalism in this coun- 
try, and its courageous exponents included such individuals as Oswald Garrison 
Villard, Ray Stannard Baker, Ida Tarbell, George Creel, Lincoln Steffens, not to 
mention many others. These writers thoroughly exposed the forces of corruption and 
reaction throughout the land. It was not noticeable that they ever had any in- 
hibitions as to whether their journalistic revelations would embarrass the public 
officials in the cities and states where they did their muckraking. "Let the 
people hear the truth", was the motto. Today, however, what is called -- or often 
self-styled -- “liberal journalism" has a different and rather confused code. 


For example == behold the “liberal” Washington Post in its issue of August 13. 
Real liberal journalism holds sway on page 3, where, as part of a serial, Igor 
Gouzenko, the former code clerk of the Soviet Embassy in Canada, relates how that 
Embassy had information from "an American who holds a high post in the United 
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States Government", and who was also “in a position to influence questions of 
national political importance". Now one would think that the Post which sponsored 
such a revelation would seek to assist all attempts to unmask Americans guilty of 
such treasonable activities; would even go further and demand that Gouzenko be sub-= 
poenaed forthwith by the House Committee to identify the accused. On the contrary. 
Qn the editorial page of the same issue, the Post assails the House Committee 
pecause it did not leave the inquiries to the "regular law enforcement agencies". 
It is difficult to imagine Lincoln Steffens adopting such an attitude of forebear- 
ance towards the police and district attorneys of the cities and states where he 
engaged in his journalistic labors. It is difficult, indeed, to see how the Post 
qualifies for its reputation as a "liberal" journal. 


* * * * co 


The blockade of Berlin gradually constricts, and the air lift gradually swells 
-- with varying effects on the morale of official circles in Washington. Some of 
those in authority here become depressed at every Russian move to tighten the iron 
ring around Berlin; others take new hope at every increase in deliveries to the 
Tempelhof airfield. The difference in attitudes appears strikingly, on the one 
hand, in the Army and, on the other, in the Air Forces. Those in a position to hear 
the arguments of both sides give the following summary. 


The Army claims that since the beginning of the siege, we have succeeded in 
supplying the following percentages of Berlin's needs: food -= 56 per cent; fuel -- 
14 per cent. Early in August, it was estimated that the following level of sup- 
plies prevails in Berlin: food -=- 35 days» fuel -- 17 days. These are not reassur- 
ing statistics. The current nightmare is about telephone and telegraph communications; 
it is feared that the Russians will cut off these land lines, thereby complicating 
our problems. Few in the Ground Forces here entertain any hope for ultimate vic- 
tory; and some even go so far as to make plans for dealing with the Central Euro- 
pean Situation after an evacuation of Berlin, and perhaps of Vienna, too. 


The views emerging from the Air Force make pleasanter reading. New estimates 
have reduced the tonnage believed necessary to keep Berlin going. It is emphasized 
that we have not yet exerted our full transport capacity. There are still large 
reserves Of transport planes in this country and the Pacific which could be thrown 
into the breach. Meanwhile, ground facilities in Germany have been improved and 
technical staff augmented. It is now felt that another landing strip at Tempelhof 
will be unnecessary. Indeed, some Air Force circles now claim that minimum needs 
in Berlin can be maintained throughout the winter -- although it is conceded that 
this would involve much suffering among the population. 


The variance in the above views explains much of the confusion in the popular 
mind in this country about the chances of holding Berlin. Those who attempt to 
follow developments in the press should be advised that some commentators and re- 
porters reflect Ground Force views, others those of the Air Force. Both attitudes 
are Subject to some correctives. The Air Force, a new service, is inclined to be 
over=optimistic about its capabilities; also it has much less to lose if disaster 
Should come to Central Europe. The Air Force can afford to think of its next line 
of defense == the Mediterranean and the United Kingdom. The Ground Forces, on the 
other hand, tend to see the worst possible contingencies. ‘If the Soviets upset the 
applecart in Central Europe, it would mean great losses for the Ground Forces -- 
they would suffer the most. Also, both arms of the service look at the situation 
too much from the purely military standpoint, neglecting political factors. It 
Should be recalled that the State Department and Central Intelligence, which place 
more stress on politics, were right in their view last spring -= namely, that 
Soviet Russia would not start hostilities at that time. And the services were 
wrong in expecting a Soviet drive westward within a few months. 





- Notes and Quotes 
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The article, “Our Irredeemable Paper Money", by Congressman Howard H. Buffett, 
has stimulated a very interesting controversy among readers of HUMAN BVENTS and has 
drawn the largest mail in many a month. Mr. Buffett scrutinizes developments not 
only in monetary but also in other economic fields. The following is a quotation 
from a weekly release which he sends to newSpapers in his constituency: "The idea 
of ‘planning’ has a magic appeal to many people everywhere. Most folks prefer 
order to disorder, and promoters of plans cleverly associate their schemes with 
both order and progress. During the war, from Congress on down to Saturday Night 
Dancing Clubs, almost every organization had committees on post-war plans. Does 
government planning fulfill its promises? Well, as Al Smith used to say, ‘Let's 
look at the record!’ Since V-E Day your government has done a 'whole=hog' job of 
planning in Germany. Here are some recent items from that record. 


"(1) Persons imprisoned for dealings on the black market are given extra 
rations. Why? The official explanation is that these poor devils, for the time of 
their imprisonment, are unable to supplement their rations on the black market. If 
you can make this deal add up, please help me out! (2) To one large town the 
American planners were able to allot in 1947 a single (one) handkerchief. The 
mayor, showing both humor and wisdom, delivered the handkerchief to the local 
museum to be preserved for future generations as a memento of the age of planning. 
(5) In a Wurttemberg-Baden section of the American Zone, the monthly paper consump- 
tion by the bureaucrats runs about 1,000 tons. Newspapers of the area get 32 tons, 
books get 70 tons, and periodicals get 500 tons. (4) All cash holdings of Germans 
must be shortly turned in for cancellation. The holders of this cash (German 
marks) will get some new currency in exchange, but only such amount as their American 
guardians decide they should individually receive, and NOT necessarily in proportion to 
the amount they turn in. The foregoing incidents are not an effort to pass judgment 
on our carpetbag military government in Germany. That organization is probably 
doing the best it can. The simple truth is that planning is impossible, except by 
despotism. It ends in poverty and serfdom for all except the 'planners'." 


* * * * * 


Le Penseur. "Wallace is a strange man to be in contemporary American poli- 
tics: he thinks. As FDR once put it, he has ideas about some of the world's 
central problems. He keeps himself informed. He has perspectives. Worse yet, 
Wallace is utterly independent -=- an objective patriot, indifferent to special 
interests, concerned only with over-all national interests. And those who know 
him well in spite of his tendency to conceal his abilities and successes are sure 
that he would make a good and successful President, and are almost certain that 
Someday he will be President of the United States." 








The foregoing is from Trends & Tides -— A Paper of Information and Opinion, 
edited and published at Milford, N. J., by Louis Adamic. Apart from this new light 
thrown on the Wallace mind, the publication offers additional food for irony. Mr. 
Adamic, it may be recalled, was named by Mr. Louis Budenz at the Senate Hearings 
two weeks ago as a publicist whom the Communist Party tried to influence, during 
the late war. At that time, Mr. Adamic who has exerted considerable sway over Slav 
opinion in the United States was an enthusiastic admirer of Marshal Tito of Yugo- 
Slavia. In those days, Mr. Adamic had many thoughts on the Yugoslav situation. 
Today, it is interesting to note that this expert on Yugoslavia has no space nor 
time for any thoughts in IT & IT on Marshal Tito's rift with the Cominform. The 
Wallace Party Convention obviously finessed the Tito question which has caused much 
controversy among American Slavs. Similarly, Mr. Adamic prefers to concentrate on 
other, safer subjects -= such as, Wallace the Thinker. 
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On the anniversary of the start of the First World War the Western envoys in" 
Moscow were at last admitted to the Presence -- after a period of feet-cooling 


which was, no doubt, intended to induce a suitable frame of mind. The space given 
by our papers, first to the impish disappearance of Molotov -=- and then to the 
question: "Will they see him or not?" -- culminated in a triumphal splash when he 
unbent so far as to grant them audience after audience. Could we have proved more 
conclusively to Moscow our eagerness to begin "the retreat from Berlin"? 


At the time of writing we do not know here in what way and to what extent we 
have "Muniched". Nor need this secrecy surprise us. For if Wilson, as the text- 
books Say, opened the era of open diplomacy, Roosevelt lost no time in closing it. 


In Paris it is freely hinted by those unreliable sources which pass for "au- 
thoritative" that a bargain is being struck whereby we would exchange a toe hold 
in Berlin for some Russion supervision of the Ruhr. This suggestion, though hardly 
credible, may stand as a pointer to Russian wishes. More probably, our contribu- 
tion is to be a suspension of the London plans for setting up a Western German 
State -— plans which received but a grudging assent from the eleven German 
Minister=Presidents. 


By the time this article is in print the event will possibly have disproved 
these rumors, but their mere currency is noteworthy as proving that any settlement 
in Moscow, whatever its conditions, would be found more welcome than none. The 
history of ten years ago is being repeated. . 


"Muniching", in fact, comes as a relief to opinion in Western Europe. We are 
too shortsighted and too egoistic to be troubled by Eastern Europe's distress. 
Those who escape from it we receive kindly and absorb easily into our daily life, 
but we expect them to keep their experiences to themselves. Drama fatigues us. 
What we ask is comedy. 


A charming movie comedy, which brings to life on the screen a children's story 
of the late 19th Century, while preserving its naivete and the quaintness of its 
old-world illustrations, has caused in France a veritable stampede. Here heavily 
moustachio'd “gendarmes" fall over their feet and their scabbards, as they go in 
chase of no less clownish "bandits". It is a piece of restful and delightful fool- 
ing, but in its very success lies a significance. Western Europe is now laying its 
ghosts. It is relaxing and starting to enjoy itself in an atmosphere of nascent 
peace. People take holidays, redecorate their homes, buy washing machines and 
Start up businesses. The climate is favorable to economic revival: how ask at 
such a time that the people should brace themselves to dangerous trials of strength? 


When such is the general temper, the Western Communists have been astute in 
making military credits the first objective of their attack. To the cry for public 
economy they answer; "Cut down the army." This is indeed an old and well-tried 
plank in left wing platforms, but now it accords with the prevailing mood in the 
various countries == Britain excepted -- that their several armies could anyhow 
achieve but little. For confidence in the armed forces to revive, there must first 
be one European army. ' 


* % * 


The advent to power in France of Paul Reynaud has veen hailed as that of a man 
of proved competence, of one who is well above the average French politician in 
knowledge both of the world and economics. Temperamentally audacious, he is bold 
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even in his present orthodoxy. His energy will, as many politicians hope, win 
back to the government parties many of the votes which would, they feared, go in 
October to de Gaulle. The voter will, they calculate, say: "Why, we've already 
got a strong man." 


It is a sign of the times that now the political battle in France centers 
entirely round the moderate vote. A mere thirty months ago, when the Communist 
Party was the strongest in the country and had its men in the Government, France 
seemed all set for Czechoslovakia's fate. First, the Communists were ejected from 
the Government. Now, even the Socialists, discredited as they are, try to Save 
themselves at the next election behind the sworn opponent of their doctrines. The 
credit, brought by Reynaud to the Government of which they form a part, will, they 
hope, pull them through. Yet, even while the Socialists want him to save the situ. 
ation and themselves, they try nonetheless to tone down his policies. They impede 
his movements, even as they cling to him, as a drowning man pulls down his reScuer, 
For this reason he would be an optimist indeed who would predict Reynaud's ability 
to get his way. 


The debate on special powers in the French Parliament should interest espe- 
cially the American student of politics, for it brings into sharp contrast our 
Parliament and his Congress. In France, Parliament is the spendthrift. For this 
reason, and in order that economy may be realized, its powers must be curtailed and 
the Administration's freedom of action enlarged. To an American of 1948, this may 
seem odd. 


The problem Reynaud must solve can be stated simply. The national product of 
France is below its 1938 level and much below its 1929 level. Meanwhile public 
expenditure has continuously increased, thanks both to Socialist doctrines and lax 
administration. At the present time, in compliance with M. Mounet's views on 
re-equipment, the tempo of capital investment has also been greatly accelerated. 
The result is that much smaller quantities of goods and services are available for 
consumption. The people are unwilling either to pay taxes, or to Set aside as sav- 
ings such fraction of their incomes as iS commensurate with that of the national 
product taken by the State and capital investment. Therefore, there is never 
enough money in the Treasury to meet State expenditure and capital investment: 
this means inflation. And there is always too much in the consumer's pocket: this 
means higher and higher prices. 


The reforms required will prove highly unpopular, and will probably need a 
far more determined Government than that of Premier Marie, few of whose Ministry, 
other than M. Schumann and M. Rene Meyer, have a real understanding of M. Reynaud's 
complicated problem. Fee 


Some of the subtler European intelligences are giving currency to a reassur- 
ing thought: their reasoning, if not always clearly understood, leads to a con-= 
clusion which is adopted with enthusiasm. Russian imperialism, they say, will now 
move East, not West. Why? Because the institutions evolved in Russia are natur- 
ally applicable only in backward countries. The Stalinians would, therefore, only 
make trouble for themselves were they to absorb Western Europe with profitable 


absorption of so many backward Middle East and Asiatic countries still open to them. 


This reasoning is based entirely on the contrast between Marxism and Stalin- 
ism. Where as Marx expected his proletarian revolution to happen in advanced indus- 
trial countries, the revolution, when it happened, happened in Russia. Marx sup- 
posed that, before the revolution's happening, capitalism would have achieved fully 
the industrial equipment of the country concerned. Thus the workers' republic 
would need to make practically no capital investment. In other words, Marx, like 
all Socialist thinkers since Plato, pictured the good Society as stationary. 
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Now Leninism-Stalinism, as its adepts cumbrously call it, on finding itself 
the "Fuehrer" of an undeveloped empire, made rapid industrialization its first 
objective. This meant, of course, a high rate of capital investment -- of, in 
Marxist jargon, a high degree of workers’ exploitation. No other national economy 
takes a higher proportion of the national product for State and investment purposes 
than does the Stalinist -- or leaves less for the consumer. And it is clear that 
requisitioning for investment purposes and the resultant inroad on consumption 
scale can be effected, on this scale, only by a police State, and will be accepted 


n only by a submissive people which is anyhow used to a low standard of life. 

6 In the democracies of Western Europe the rates of State expenditure and capi- 
y tal investment are higher than in the past but are still much lower than the 

u= Russian. Even so they now encounter popular resistance based on what may be termed 
e a daily plebiscite taken by consumers, who strive, unavailingly but significantly, 
Yr. to expend on consumer goods purchasing power which, on the Government's plans, 

y should find its way into the Treasury and capital investment. Consumers so nur- 


tured would certainly take hardly to the Russian economic system, for it is an 
aggravation of the very thing they are already resisting. 


But, it may be said, would not the Communists, if they really wanted to control 
. these Western countries, elaborate some system which had in it more of Marx and 
nd less of Stalin, and would, by drawing less of its inspiration from the Russian 
y model, be better suited to the West? It has not so happened. The recent Russian 
plan for Austria is illuminating in this, that it is a slavish imitation of the 
Russian original == and so it has been elsewhere. 


. It may be said that their failure to make suitable plans for the Western coun- 

‘ tries is proof that. the Russians do not mean business theres This argument is, 

| unfortunately, a weak one; for it is a feature of tyrannies that, capable as they 
are of perfecting one technique, they cannot, at the bidding of circumstances, 

b. switch to new ones. 

iV= * * * 


Mr. Paul Hoffman made an excellent impression over here, and we may suppose 
that the European experts made a good impression on him. Certainly they have 
nis worked very hard, and they belong, most of them, to that wholly admirable breed of 
men, the European professional Civil Servant. 


Yet the uneasy feeling remains that the whole program tends more and more to 
; resemble the dispatch of convoys to a beleaguered town == a town, moreover, which 
d's is divided into seventeen separate areas each enduring its private siege, so that 
1 ¥ exchanges between them become ever more difficult. As these sieges result merely 
from their own internal policies == especially those relating to the prices of 
goods and currencies == would it not, perhaps, be better to raise them altogether 
rather than undergo the mathematical feats of arms involved in calculating how 
much of each separate commodity will reach the town from the outer world, and how 
much will be traded between the various areas? 


ow 

a The maze of economic complications in Europe must baffle, in the end, even the 

ly most expert minds. It is a fact today that bilateral agreements between individual 
countries are not being honored. What officials have agreed sometimes miscarries 

/hem. on what buyers do. So it has happened with the agreement between France and Italy. 


The buyers of one have bought their full allowance -- not so the buyers of the 
“ other -— with the result that the whole of ‘the artistically devised system of com- 
lS= pensating francs with lire has broken down. In the end, it will prove necessary 
for dollars to be made available to European countries for buying not only in the 


lly U. S. A. but also in other European countries with which they are running a deficit. 





The deepening complexity makes it almost certain that the whole problem will 
one day have to be dealt with on a different basis. 
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Road to Survival, by William Vogt. New York: William Sloane Associates, Inc. 
$4.00. Reviewed by George R. Leighton. : <a 





"By excessive breeding and abuse of the land mankind has backed itself into 

an ecological trap." That is to say, population in the United States and through- 
out the world has expanded so enormously in the past century and the exploitation of 
the world's natural resources has been so ruthless, that the era of Starvation for 
many and a lower standard of living for all is now at hand. What Malthus deduced 
in his Essay on Population in 1798, Mr. Vogt seeks to demonstrate from the facts a 
hundred and fifty years later. Mr. Vogt is an American ornithologist who, by easy 
Stages, has moved his professional life from an exclusive concern with birds to an 
ecological concern with the globe. Now chief of the conservation section of the 
Pan American Union, he has been employed as an expert in many parts of the world, 
including a term as consultant to the Peruvian Compania Administradora del Guano. 





The author's thesis, of course, is an old one; its plausibility and its 








horrors are supported by developments of the past twenty-five years. His book is ” 

startling simply because what many observant people predicted long ago is now, and §iv 

most melodramatically, coming true. The Standard of living of the Republic of El Ame 

Salvador, for example, is appreciably lower than it was a decade ago because of the 

Soil gutting and forest ruination. It will be much worse ten years hence. The 

Same thing is true of Haiti; American relief in Greece only puts a poultice ona lar 

cancer; the natural resources of Chile are almost bled to death; arable land in 

Mexico is vanishing. Starvation, of the sort familiar in China and India, is now bot 

occurring in many other places. Bumper crops in the United States are maintained tud 

only by merciless soil exploitation. In sum, the natural equilibrium, the balanced 

relation of man to his environment, has been overturned. Though nature, in the cal 

end, will redress this balance, the operation will be rigorous in a way to freeze suf 

the humanitarian's blood. Two things only will forestall this cataclysm: con- 

servation (with agriculture and forestry put on a sustained yield basis) and birth 

control on a world scale. tar 
How are Mr. Vogt's proposed reforms to be achieved? The author admits the lar 

difficulty. Free enterprise.has all but wrecked America, he claims, and though men 

Congressmen are moStly hard-working and honest, "they are unaware of man's impact 

on his environment and its impact on him". (He quotes one of his authorities as ent 

saying that the population of the U. S. should be no more than 100 million.) in 

Russia, on the other hand, though it has superb soil scientists, is beset with "the 

clumsiness of a bureaucracy largely headed by scientific ignoramuses and shot 

through with terror and politics". As for Socialist Britain, that Government is han 

counting on economic and political "prestidigitation" and "unless we are willing 

to place fifty million British feet beneath our dining table we may well see,famine FF str 

once more stalking the streets of London". Here and there is a wan shred of hope; awa 

patches of Europe are well handled in respect to soil and water; so is Palestine; 

our own Conservation Service is admirable though inadequate. "An international der 

WPA is to be preferred to an atomic or bacterial war against which there is no to 

defense", but the author concedes at once that relief for Europe can only accelerate 

the already headlong birth rate and make another war certain. Sometimes the author 

thinks that a conservation-birth control crusade would give the United Nations a cia 

"unifying principle" which they now lack; at others he seems to fall back on the 

assurance that "total environment" has laws that cannot be defied and that starva- the 

tion will do eventually what man won't. por 

Mr. Leighton, formerly Assistant Editor of Harper's Magazine, is now free-lancing. fe. 

of 
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